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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


VoLuME XXXVIII JUNE, 1943 NUMBER 9 
EDITORIAL 


Pass THE AMMUNITION 


In the February issue’ we published an open letter in which 
Professor Bayard Quincy Morgan, of Stanford University, set 
forth the necessity for all teachers and friends of language study to 
combine their strength for the purpose of combating an effort on 
the part of important and powerful educational groups to “‘aban- 
don the discipline of formal language study as a foundation stone 
in American education.” If you think Professor Morgan is unduly 
concerned, read the following declaration of principles recently 
given great publicity in the “High School Victory Corps Pamphlet 
No. 1,” published by the office of the Commissioner of Education 
for the United States, and ponder the statements carefully: 

A campaign of community education to break down the existing prejudices 
in favor of the strictly academic college preparatory course is also required. 


Naturally such a campaign will require the vigorous leadership of the pro- 
fessional educators.” 


Add to this a statement from the pamphlet entitled ‘““What the 
Schools Should Teach in War Time,’”® a statement coming from 


1 Pp. 257-259. 

? The following statement from the Commissioner of Education, Dr. Studebaker, 
however, should be quoted as abridged from a letter to Professor A. P. Wagener: “This 
Office has at no time intended that there should be any campaign against any course of 
study that serves a useful purpose in the war situation. It believes that the general 
program commonly called ‘academic education’ is of fundamental importance at all 
times. There is, of course, the most vital matter of our understanding what we are 
fighting for, of our keeping in mind the fact that we can justify the terrible cost in 
human bloodshed and suffering which the military victory we expect to achieve is 
certain to entail only if we make good in so directing human relationships after the war 
that this thing shall not happen again. Intelligence and the determination to get the 
fundamental result are to be derived from genuine education in the humanities, using 
the term of course in the broad realistic sense relevant to present-day facts.” 

3 January, 1943, p. 19. Professor B. L. Ullman in an article entitled “To Arms, 
Latin Teachers,” Classical Outlook, March, 1943, gives a very effective answer to this 
statement. Cf. also Professor Ullman’s subsequent article in the April issue of the 
Classical Outlook, p. 68 f. 
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the powerful Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association: 


We recognize the contribution of the ancient languages and literatures to 
our culture. We believe, however, that a relatively small percentage in any 
population will achieve from their experience in high school that mastery of 
these languages which will substantially enrich their cultural life. We, there- 
fore, recommend that the teaching of these languages be limited to the very 
few who will achieve these values and use these languages in their scholarly 
pursuits. The adoption of such a policy would release the time of many com- 
petent teachers for educational services vital to the war effort. 


To make the position of this group even more clear, its per- 
manent secretary, Mr. W. G. Carr, said in a speech delivered in 
Detroit, October 2, 1942, and published in the Michigan Education 
Journal for November, 1942, that, since no person in the United 
States or elsewhere needs to be able to read or write or speak 
Latin, “either to help win the war or safeguard the peace, I believe 
that the teaching of Latin as a language should be discontinued at 
once for the duration, as a high-school subject, required or elec- 
tive.” 

There you have it. In the formal printed pamphlet we have hyp- 
ocritical lip-service: ““We recognize the contribution of the ancient 
languages and literatures to our culture.”’ But when the per- 
manent secretary of this same body tells what he conceives to be 
the truth, Latin is practically useless ‘either to help win the war 
or safeguard the peace.”’ 

Let us not deceive ourselves. These are the same educational 
leaders who have opposed all cultural subjects in the high-school 
curriculum for more than a quarter of a century. Throughout all 
that time they have broadened and democratized high-school edu- 
cation, as they are fond of putting it, by lowering standards to the 
point where almost no one shall fail—as though life were like that. 
They have denied the superior student his opportunity in order 
not to give offense to the less gifted. They have persistently sub- 
stituted training in particular techniques for those hard subjects 
that develop the capacity to think. Worst of all, they have run off 
after every new educational nostrum and have by so doing shown 
themselves unworthy of a following. 
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Now comes the war. We need good mathematicians, but the 
high-school graduate fails to measure up to our needs even at the 
level he is supposed to have attained. We need men and women 
who can think straight and hard and then express that thought in 
effective English, and again we find the high-school product un- 
satisfactory. It is by these fruits that we should judge the “edu- 
cational leaders” who are now asking the “‘professional educators” 
to give vigorous help in the “campaign of community education to 
break down the existing prejudices in favor of the strictly academic 
college preparatory course.” This “strictly academic college pre- 
paratory course,” mark you, comprises mathematics, history, Eng- 
lish, Latin, French, German, physics, chemistry, and biology. 
These are the subjects good students take in high school in order 
to prepare for college, and every one of them is of prime impor- 
tance both in winning the war and safeguarding the peace. In fact, 
“Colonel Venable of Virginia, who addressed a meeting of college 
presidents last January in Baltimore to formulate plans for the 
war, actually declared that he considered the study of Latin the 
ideal discipline for the soldier. He expressed the view that it 
teaches the student to think coherently, interrelatedly, and with 
precision.‘ 

But the attack of the “professional educators” has been met by 
some excellent counter-attack, and it is for the purpose of bringing 
this helpful material, in part, to the attention of all teachers of the 
classics and friends of culture that this editorial is written. As 
Professor Morgan has said,’ we must get together and fight these 
cheapening tendencies in our local schools, working through par- 
ent-teacher associations, clubs, and especially our newspapers. 

We have already called attention to the excellent article of 
Professor Ullman in the Classical Outlook for March, 1943. In the 
American Scholar, current spring issue, will be found the full text 


‘ From an editorial in the Richmond (Virginia) Times-Dispatch, November 20, 1942. 
For this and a great deal of the other material in this editorial we are indebted to 
Professor A. Pelzer Wagener, of the College of William and Mary, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Present Status of Classical Education for the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South. 

§ CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxvitl, 258 f. 
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of the address of Mr. Wendell Willkie, entitled “Freedom and the 
Liberal Arts,’”’ delivered at Duke University, January 14 of this 
year.® This is the best statement of the case for the humanities we 
have seen; and it is all the more valuable because it represents the 
credo of a layman very highly esteemed in public life.’ Here are 
some of his paragraphs that will hearten the struggling teacher of 
the classics: 


For we cannot win a true victory unless there exists in this country a large 
body of liberally educated citizens. This is a war for freedom—freedom here 
and freedom elsewhere. But if we are going to risk our lives for freedom, we 
must at the same time do all we can to preserve the deep springs from which 
it flows. Recently we have been prone to think of freedom in purely economic 
terms. It is true that a man cannot be free unless he has a job and a decent 
income. But this job and this income are not the sources of his freedom. 
They only implement it. Freedom is of the mind. Freedom is in that library 
of yours, around which this campus is built. When you range back and forth 
through the centuries, when you weigh the utterance of some great thinker 
or absorb the meaning of some great composition, in painting or music or 
poetry; when you live these things within yourself and measure yourself 
against them—only then do you become an initiate in the world of the free. 
It is in the liberal arts that you acquire the ability to make a truly free and 
individual choice.® 


Mr. Willkie proceeds: 


President Hopkins of Dartmouth has stated these trends more clearly than 
anyone I know and has pointed out that “it would be a tragic paradox if, as 
a result of the war, we were to allow our system of higher education to be 
transformed into the type of education which has made it so easy for a crowd 
of governmental gangsters like Hitler’s outfit to commandeer a whole popu- 
lation.” 

The destruction of the tradition of the liberal arts, at this crisis in our his- 
tory, when freedom is more than ever at stake, would mean just that. It would 
be a crime, comparable, in my opinion, with the burning of the books by the 
Nazis. And it would have approximately the same results. Burn your books— 


6 Pp. 135-142. The American Scholar is the official organ of the Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity, but available to general subscribers. This issue may be obtained from Phi 
Beta Kappa, 12 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y., for sixty-five cents. 

7 For a personal note concerning Mr. Willkie and the classics cf. this issue, p. 460. 

*P. 137 f. 
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or, what amounts to the same thing, neglect your books—and you will lose 
freedom, as surely as if you were to invite Hitler and his henchmen to rule 
over you. 

The preservation of our system of liberal education during the war will 
make an enormous difference in the moral and human tone of our society in 
the future, of the very atmosphere in which the peace is made, and, since we 
are not an isolated society, of all civilization after the war. Let me remind 
you of Erwin Edman’s recent fine statement of the significance of the very 
word “humanities.” “It is not trivial art or playful thought. It is the name for 
the whole of the tradition of civilized life which from the Greeks down has 
accented freedom in political life and individuality and creativeness in per- 
sonal relations, creativeness in art, and originality in the experiment of living 
which is each individual’s opportunity. If the humanities, or the humanistic 
temper which they promote, are permitted to lapse now, we shall have lost 
the peace before we have gained it, and the real victory after the war will be 
to the way of life, inhuman, tyrannical, mechanical, of those whom we shall 
outwardly have conquered.” 

In pleading for the humanities I am not preaching any gospel of high- 
browism. The relationship between a liberal education and freedom is good 
sound American doctrine.*® 


Finally, he says: 


We must establish beyond any doubt the equality of men. And we shall 
find this equality, not in the different talents which we severally possess, nor 
in the different incomes which we severally earn, but in the great franchise of 
the mind, the universal franchise, which is bounded neither by color, nor by 
creed, nor by social status. Open the books if you wish to be free.” 


In the same issue of the American Scholar“ Dean Christian 
Gauss, of Princeton University, though conceding that the war has 
dislocated the country’s educational system, adds: ‘Every college 
or university that can continue to give liberal arts education, if 
only to a small portion of its students, is bound to do so, and the 
Senate of Phi Beta Kappa urges all member colleges to do this 
wherever it is humanly possible.”** He writes of women: “For the 
time being they must shoulder the large part of the burden of con- 
tinuing humanistic studies. It is these women who will pay back 
to Europe that rich cultural heritage we received from Europe.” 


® Tbid., 138 f. 10 Tbid., 142. 
1 Pp. 143-152. The article is entitled “Wartime Policy of Phi Beta Kappa.” 
3 Pp, 144, 
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Concerning high-school students he is quite certain that if the war 
should end in three years, many students prepared in our high 
schools for specific war work and nothing else would be handi- 
capped for life. Indeed, ‘‘In time of war it is necessary that the 
secondary schools of a nation, even more than the colleges, take 
the long view of preparing those students, whose abilities warrant, 
to become soundly and broadly educated men for a post-war 
period.” 

It is indeed very easy to subvert education to propaganda in 
times like these, and we think it not unfair to suggest that some 
“professional educators” may be using the war to do just that. It 
happened that way in Germany. 

It is, however, encouraging to know that not all the “profes- 
sional educators” think alike. Our readers will remember the ex- 
cellent article of Professor William C. Bagley entitled “The 
Significance of the Essentialist Movement in Educational Theory,” 
published some time ago in the CLASsICAL JouRNAL.” Recently 
Professor Bagley, who is also the editor of School and Society, de- 
livered an address before the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States entitled ‘‘Do the Classics Have a Place in Wartime Educa- 
tion?’* Among the few leaders in higher education who have ven- 
tured to defend liberal education in war time he quotes, as prob- 
ably the most prominent, President Robert M. Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, who wrote: 


‘ 


We need technology to win the war, but technology will not win it. And 
technology alone will not establish a just and lasting peace. What will win the 
war and establish a just and lasting peace are educated citizens . . . . I reject 
in the strongest terms Mr. McNutt’s assertion that non-essential courses 
must be replaced by subjects of immediate utility in winning the war. The 
courses which will be of greatest value in winning the war are not those of 
immediate practical utility but those which will teach you as citizens to 
think. 


To this he adds the statement of Dr. George N. Shuster, Presi- 
dent of Hunter College: 


8 Vol. xxxrv (1938-1939), 326-344. 
14 Published in the Classical Weekly, Feb. 8, 1943, 146-149. 
% School and Society, Oct. 3, 1942, 291. 
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That scores of smaller colleges have closed their doors and that a number of 
larger ones expect to do so shortly will alarm all who believe that Hitler can 
win no greater victory than to dry up the sources from which alone the trained 
citizenry of the United States can be drawn... . Just what would that vic- 
tory be? I think you can find the answer in the fact that the German High 
Command itself warned its government that higher education of a humanistic 
as well as a scientific kind must be kept going if Germany was to survive." 


Then he points out the significant action of the British govern- 
ment as stated in a bulletin of September 20, 1942: 


Men students of non-technical subjects are allowed one year’s deferment 
above the calling-up age (recently reduced to eighteen years) provided they 
undertake fairly rigorous military training. Science and technical students 
are given deferment for two or more years, and medical students for five 
years.!? 


Bagley himself thinks that Latin has a position of importance 
second only to that of the mother tongue because of the fact that 
it enhances one’s command of the mother tongue. Moreover, the 
proportion of English words of Greek or Latin origin is constantly 
increasing, as Oldfather has recently shown;"* in other words, the 
Greek and Latin elements are the live elements of the English 
language. That the study of Latin does actually give this superior 
command of English is proved, Bagley thinks, by the investiga- 
tions of Carr and others.” 

As evidence from a very different source he quotes from a con- 
tribution by Franklin P. Adams to a recent symposium :*° 


Certainly there are good writers in English who never had any Latin, and 
there is many a Latin shark who can’t write simple English. But while the 
race is not always to the swift, that is where to look. A thousand persons who 
have had Latin—the more Latin the better, as well as the more interesting— 
will do better in their lives than a thousand who don’t know any Latin. 


16 New York Times, Nov. 7, 1942. 

17 Classical Weekly, loc. cit., 147. 

18 W. A. Oldfather, “The Increasing Importance of a Knowledge of Greek and Latin 
for the Understanding of English,” Kentucky School Journal, December, 1940, 37-41. 

19 Carr, Owen, and Schaeffer, ““The Sources of English Words,” the Classical Outlook 
xIx, 5 (February, 1942), 45 f. Cf. also W. L. Carr, “By Their Fruits,” CLassIcaL 
JouRNAL xxxvii (1941-1942), 334-350. 

2% “Witnessing for Latin,” in School and Society tv1 (1942), 270-273. 
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After this quotation from Adams, Bagley goes on”! to show the 
“demonstrated influence of an acquaintance with Latin on one’s 
mastery of a meaningful vocabulary in the mother tongue,” and 
to maintain that this mastery ‘“‘is of primary significance because 
advances to the higher level of mentality depend absolutely upon 
an ever-increasing mastery of meaningful symbols.”’ 

That such mastery, particularly through the study of Latin, 
produces better teachers has been shown beyond any doubt, 
Bagley reminds us,” by H. L. Kriner, who 


compared the efficiency of teachers in elementary and secondary schools, as 
determined by the judgments of their supervisors, with the subjects that these 
teachers had taken in high school. Stated in “betting terms” high-school 
pupils who successfully complete in high school more than two years of Latin 
have the best chance of succeeding if, later, they become public-school 
teachers; those who complete more than two years of mathematics rank next; 
those who complete more than two years of physical sciences are third; 
while those who spend more than two years in the social studies are a poor 
risk.% 


We add here Bagley’s conclusions, in part, because we think 
them of unusual value to the teacher of Latin: 


Certainly if our war experiences so far are to teach education anything, 
they should bring into high relief the tragic mistake that American theory 
has made in encouraging, whether indirectly or explicitly, the following of the 
lines of least mental effort. The fact that competent pupils have avoided 
mathematics and the physical sciences has been a serious handicap to our 
war effort. It is the part of wisdom not to let the same softening influence still 
further curtail the study of Latin, for this, if my contentions are valid, is with 
mathematics the most significant basis for the advanced forms of liberal edu- 
cation, and the problems that now so clearly lie ahead . . . will require lib- 
erally educated leadership as keenly and clearly as the war crisis requires 
competent technological leadership. Already a primary function of American 
education is to prepare for the necessarily prolonged period of global recon- 
struction that will follow what now, with some reason, we may hope will not 
be a prolonged global war. In the task of reconstruction, our country must 
obviously play a major part. We recently had good reason not to regret that 
we had a President who was able to address the people of France in their own 
language. This is only a very minor earnest of the value that will accrue to 


11 Classical Weekly, loc. cit., 148. 2 Thid., 149. 
% Pennsylvania State Studies in Education, No. 1 (1931). 
% Classical Weekly, loc. cit., 149. 
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our efforts if we can have for the work that lies ahead liberally educated 
leaders who will be in a position to command respect and confidence through- 
out the world, as well as to see the problems that confront them in a perspec- 
tive that only a liberal education can provide.*® 


President Roosevelt re-echoes the foregoing sentiment. In a 
letter dated October 22, 1942, addressed to Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 
Executive Director of the Association of American Colleges, he 
writes: 

Winning the war is now the sole imperative. But we may seem to win it and 
yet lose it in fact unless the people everywhere are prepared for a peace 
worthy of the sacrifices of war. Furthermore, the real test of victory may well 
be found in what the people of the victorious United Nations are prepared to 
do to make the “United” concept live and grow in the decades following the 
peace. 

Education, world-wide education, especially liberal education, must provide 
the final answer. Colleges can render a fundamental service to the cause of 
lasting freedom. Theirs is the opportunity to work with sterling young people 
who give great promise of leadership. 

Let me extend greetings to the liberal arts colleges, the mainspring of liberal 
thought throughout the country.” 


We have pointed out in previous editorials’ how strong an ally 
the classicists have in the editors of the country, and we back this 
opinion up now by noting some recent editorials. The Daily Press, 
of Newport News, Virginia, in the issue of February 25, 1943, 
printed an editorial entitled “Liberal Arts,” in which President 
Conant, of Harvard University, is quoted as follows: 

Even a man who speaks several languages and has a good educational back- 
ground in mathematics and several sciences cannot be considered to be 
properly educated as a citizen of a free nation. For an educational program 
which includes no art, no literature, no history, no philosophy lacks the vital 
elements. 

A student reared on deficient spiritual and intellectual diet is an easy prey 
for the proponents of the totalitarian view. 

The ideal educational system should include at each level of maturity some 
continuing contact with those problems of human nature and human destiny 


% For additional material from a slightly different angle cf. an article by Professor 
Karl Lehmann-Hartleben, of New York University, called “United Front of Human- 
ism,” published in the Classical Weekly of March 13, 1943, 172-175. 

% Taken from Comparative Literature News-Letter 1, 1 (Chicago, December, 1942). 

37 Cf, CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxtI, 449; xxxrv, 193 f. 
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which man has assembled under the headings of literature, history and 
philosophy .... 

The “good life” . . . is the infusion of the liberal and human tradition into 
our entire educational structure.”* 


With President Conant’s views the Virginia editor certainly 
agrees. He realizes the effects of a narrowed education directed to 
immediate ends, and closes with these words: “It happened in Nazi 
Germany. We do not wish to emulate the consequences of that re- 
stricted educational viewpoint.” 

In like vein, the editor of the Kansas City Star” asks, “Is our 
Heritage to be Discarded?” and answers with a thundering “No.” 
He quotes from the pamphlet, ‘“‘What the Schools Should Teach 
in War Time,” and the proceeds to answer: 


Certainly the war must take precedence over everything else in higher edu- 
cational institutions. Liberal studies in the colleges and the upper years of 
high schools must yield for the duration. But apparently the National Edu- 
cation Association would take advantage of this opportunity virtually to 
banish the ancient languages from the high schools on the ground that they 
are worthless for the average American and that high-school freshmen and 
sophomores should devote themselves to technical subjects or to modern 
languages like Spanish or Chinese. 

But it would be a dreary world for the future if the humanities are to be 
excluded and boys and girls are to be educated merely as scientists and tech- 
nicians. Greek and Latin are at the foundation of English literature. Greek 
and Roman ideas and culture underlie modern civilization. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect the average student to give time to both Greek and Latin. 
But certainly familiarity with the Latin language and literature and with 
ancient as well as modern history is important for an understanding of the 
modern world. 

Our English vocabulary abounds in words of Latin origin. Knowledge of 
Latin helps to a discriminating use of English. English literature constantly 
looks back to the Latin. The Roman republic was the great forerunner of the 
American. Roman law is at the foundation of English law. And the National 
Education Association asks us to assume that only a select few pupils need 
know anything about these deep roots of the present in the past! To apply its 
principles would be to cast aside the great heritage which has been an essential 
part of our civilization. 


%8 From an editorial in the magazine section of the New York Times entitled “No 
Retreat from the Liberal Arts,” February 21, 1943. Reproduced through the courtesy 
of the New York Times. 


29 February 9, 1943. 
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On February 8, 1943, the Richmond (Virginia) News Leader 
closed an editorial on ““Latin—Livest Language”’ with these words: 


If there is no background of Latin, how can there be facility in acquiring 
the Romance Languages? The worst disservice ever done the study of language 
was the short-sighted acquiescence of educators in the use of the phrase “dead 
languages” as applied to Greek and to Latin. They are the vigorous grand- 
parents of the languages we must use in a smaller, fast-fusing world. Every 
man’s mastery of his English speech is easier, and his writing is smoother and 
more nearly precise, if he knows Greek. When he has mastered Latin, he has 
the key to French, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese, and will save in learning 
those languages far more time than he has had to spend on Latin, the livest 
of wartime languages. 


At about the same time*® the Times-Dispatch, likewise of Rich- 
mond, printed a syndicated column by John Kieran called “One 
Small Voice,” in which Mr. Kieran reminds his readers of the 
words of former Vice-President Thomas Riley Marshall :** 


I think all of those who have gone through the grind of the study of the 
Greek language will admit that it is the whetstone of the human intellect. 
None of the stone may be left upon the knife after the sharpening process, 
but the knife is the keener for the use of the stone. 


And he adds: 


Not only that, but to those of the younger school who are even now im- 
mersed in the study of Latin—where study has not been dropped by command 
to make way ‘“‘for educational services more vital to the present needs of our 
country”—it might be said even as Aeneas said to his weary followers on a 
rough journey: 

Forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 


There is nothing that pays greater dividends in human happiness than a 
study of the classics, be they written in English, French, Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Chinese, Sanskrit, Egyptian hieroglyphics, or strange Sumerian charac- 
ters. In addition to sharpening the intellect, such studies widen the vision, 
deepen the understanding, and carry foward the process of civilization. 

Wuat! SHALL WE DISCARD “‘the humanities” because Hitler is inhuman? 
Shall we sacrifice the Muses to a modern Moloch? Why, that’s the essence of 
the Hitler doctrine! Let us keep clear of the poisonous contagion. Surely the 


% January 26, 1943. 
| Autobiography. These paragraphs are reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch—Released by the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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humanities, the classics, the liberal arts, the amenities of civilized life are 
among and not the least of the great causes for which we are fighting. 

Did we not have our scholars, our artists, and our poets in the ranks of war 
twenty-five years ago? Did not Alan Seeger and Rupert Brooke and Joyce 
Kilmer sing their songs in the face of death? And did not another soldier, 
Grantland Rice, sing of such lost comrades: 

What mound of earth can keep their voices still? 
What pressing coverlet of clay or clod 

Can dim the deathless strains by plain or hill 
Where Seeger sleeps and Brooke smiles up to God? 


No; let Hitler trample down the humanities where it is within his brutal 
power; let us defend, uphold, preserve, and restore the humanities wherever 
our flag may go or our influence extend. In addition to the other crimes of this 
madman of mechanized murder, it is further revealing to view Hitler in this 
light: 

What to him 
Are Pluto and the swing of Pleiades? 
What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 


These are among the things we cherish and are fighting for; these are among 
the things we hope to restore where they have been beaten down by Hitler- 
ism. Let us still teach the “humanities” lest there come a time in our own 
land when we shall find 


The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beggary. 


All this in general appreciation of, and defense of, the study of 
the classics. For teachers who feel that they should fit their work 
even more intimately into the war scene, we should like to call 
attention to “The Classics and the War,” an article which ap- 
peared in Classical Outlook, October, 1942. This is a condensation 
of “The War and the Curriculum,” itself a modification of the 
New York City course of study in Roman civilization in the light 
of war developments.” In this publication very definite suggestions 
are made on: Democracy as a Way of Life (Greek); Development 
of the Republic (Roman); Dictatorship; Heroes and Heroism; 


32 This admirable presentation is the work of a committee composed of Jacob Mann, 
chairman, C. I. Freundlich, T. P. O’Loughlin, and H. E. Wedeck. The full text of the 
report may be obtained for fifteen cents from the American Classical League Service 
Bureau, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Military Affairs; War Vocabulary of Latin Derivation; Pertinent 
Passages in Caesar; Pertinent Passages in Cicero. Surely here is 
rich material for the use of wide-awake teachers. 

Such is the typical ammunition we can all use, and it is a 
pleasure to pass it on to the firing line. The firing line consists of 
every teacher of the classics and every friend of the classics in the 
United States and Canada. Upon whom shall our guns be trained? 
On those who are very close to us—those who have been desig- 
nated as “professional educators”; the men who are being called 
upon to squeeze the humanities out of our lives. These men are in 
a sense educational politicians, prone to follow what they conceive 
to be the popular demand. If the lovers of cultural studies—all cul- 
tural studies—throughout our country will use the present crisis to 
get together to exert a mighty and stimulating influence upon 
parent-teacher associations and clubs, enlist the support of local 
editors, express themselves freely in “Letters from the People,” 
and in numerous other ways make their views known, this war 
situation may lead to a very clear realization that we classicists 
stand for all that will lift high the spirit of man, and are resolved 
to take no cheap substitute. Show your united strength, and you 
may be surprised to find the “professional educators” running for 
cover. 

Anyway, let’s try it.* 

E. T. 


33 Dorothy Thompson in her column “On the Record” for April 8 and 9 has done an 
excellent piece of work. It was published too late to be incorporated in this editorial, 
but it should be read and used in our effort. 











HORACE AND NEWSPAPER COLUMNISTS 


By Witi1aM M. SEAMAN 
Falls Church, Virginia 


After a speaker had addressed the college assembly on the influ- 
ence of Horace, the president felt obliged to reprimand a student 
for his conspicuous lack of attention during the lecture. The young 
man’s defense was simple: the subject was of no interest to him 
and had no bearing on his intended career in journalism. There- 
upon the president, who was a lover of the classics and had also a 
wide acquaintance with newspapers, was delighted to be able to 
assert that Horace, according to his observation, has had an im- 
portant influence on certain newspaper columnists. This informa- 
tion so thoroughly amazed and impressed the student that the 
president was beginning to feel quite proud of the case he was 
making, until the young man baffled him somewhat by asking, 
“Why didn’t the speaker tell us that?’”! 

It should not be necessary to elaborate on the point of the story. 
Perhaps the speaker mentioned above, if he were in possession of 
such information, did not believe that newspaper columnists de- 
serve the attention of classical scholars. Yet it should be obvious 
that the role of the classicist as an interpreter of an ancient culture 
in the light of present phenomena requires that he demonstrate 
the link to the past found in such familiar sources as the daily news- 
paper just as much as he observes such influences on the English 
classics. What better example than the newspaper can the teacher 
of Latin employ to arouse the interest of students and to illustrate 
the universal appeal of a poet like Horace? Indeed, we may say in 
this connection, the editorial pages of our newspapers not infre- 
quently reveal a decidedly favorable attitude toward the classical 
tradition in education.” 

1 Dr. Harry Means Crooks, of Detroit, Michigan, tells the incident. Mr. Charles 
Collins, of the Chicago Tribune, and Mr. Payson S. Wild, also of Chicago, have been 


most helpful in contributing information on columnists. 
? Cf. CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxv (1939-40), 555-558. 
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Investigation shows that little attention has been paid to the 
fact that several conductors of newspaper columns frequently 
quote Horace and show particular predilection for writing para- 
phrases of his verse. Willis A. Ellis, in an article on the Horatian 
bimillennium,’ stressed the importance of such versions for popu- 
larizing the poet. Besides the columnists whom Mr. Ellis mentions, 
we shall discuss several others here. It is, of course, likely that 
additional names have not come to our attention and should be- 
long to this list. 

Several students of the history of journalism credit Eugene 
Field with being the first important conductor of a literary-hu- 
morous column in an American newspaper.‘ His “Current Gos- 
sips,” begun in 1883 in the Chicago Morning News (renamed the 
Record in 1890), became later the column “Sharps and Flats,” 
which he wrote until his death in 1895. Field’s associate and bi- 
ographer, Charles H. Dennis,® relates that the poet developed an 
interest in Horace in 1888 as a result of the suggestion of the 
managing editor of his paper. Those paraphrases which subse- 
quently appeared in his column were later collected and published 
in a volume entitled Echoes from the Sabine Farm, which is regu- 
larly included in sets of Field’s complete works. There is a romantic 
touch to his fondness for Horace in the fact that he gave the name 
“The Sabine Farm” to his home in Buena Park, then a suburb of 
Chicago. The site today is marked by a tablet on the building at 
4240 Clarendon Avenue.® It would appear, therefore, that the title 
of the collection refers as much to Field’s own home as to the 
original Sabine Farm. 

Among the sixty-seven items in the Field volume of paraphrases 
the reader will note that twenty-seven are assigned to R. M. F., 
that is, Roswell Martin Field, the brother of Eugene. ‘‘Rose,” as 
he was affectionately’ called, was likewise a newspaper man, having 

3 CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxvitI (1932-33), 643-656. 

* See C. L. Edson, The Gentle Art of Columning: New York, Brentano’s (1920), 22; 
Lucy M. Salmon, The Newspaper and the Historian: New York, Oxford University 
Press (1923), 61, note; and H. W. Davis, The Column: New York, Alfred A. Knopf 
(1926), 57. 


5 Eugene Field’s Creative Years: New York, Doubleday, Page & Co. (1924), 166 f. 
* The Linebook: Chicago, The Tribune Company (1939), 62. 
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conducted the column “Lights and Shadows” in the Chicago 
Evening Post. Although not nearly so famous as Eugene, and some- 
times overlooked as a joint author of the Horatian versions, it is 
apparent from a comparison of their work that his is the more 
skilful and sensitive touch in this type of literary endeavor.’ Ros- 
well Field received his education at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
at the University of Missouri; Eugene attended Williams College, 
Knox College, and the University of Missouri. Both, it appears, 
had a good classical education, for Francis Wilson, in the Intro- 
duction to Echoes from the Sabine Farm,’ says that their father 
obliged them to correspond with him in Latin. 

Since the days of Eugene Field there have been newspaper col- 
umns of many varieties. How far those of the literary type have 
imitated his is debatable. It is also uncertain whether his successors 
followed his example in quoting and imitating Horace. There are, 
nevertheless, several columnists who have been distinguished by 
the fact that they employ a Horatian style and regard Horace as a 
sort of patron saint. Since a majority of these writers have spent 
a part or all of their writing career in Chicago, one wonders if the 
locale has something to do with the unanimity of spirit and interest 
of this ‘Chicago School,” which includes, in addition to the 
brothers Field, Bert Leston Taylor (“B. L. T.”’), Keith Preston, 
and that noted expert of the “Information Please” radio program, 
Franklin P. Adams (“F. P. A.’’). Two others, not associated with 
Chicago, are a second “Information Please” expert, John Kieran, 
and Edwin M. (“‘Ted’’) Robinson. 

From 1909 until his death in 1921 Bert Leston Taylor conducted 
in the Chicago Tribune the famous column “A Line o’ Type or 
Two,” which he had founded a few years earlier and which is still 
running under that title. Among the hundreds of contributors to 
the column were such devotees to the classics as Adams, Preston, 
Payson S. Wild, and Willis Ellis. Although he had no training in 
the classics and little formal education, Taylor acquired a wide 
knowledge of literature, art, and music. His sparkling verse, on 
which he labored with infinite care, has been compared in style 


7 See Louis Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry*: New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., (1931), 100. 8 New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons (1898), ix. 
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to that of Calverley and Gilbert.* Partly perhaps through the 
influence of the work done by Field, and partly through the in- 
fluence of personal friends, including Mr. Wild, he became well 
acquainted with Horace and wrote some interpretations which 
possess the proper essence of the originals.‘° A group of these 
paraphrases is found in one of the many volumes of his published 
verse, A Line-o-Verse or Two (Chicago, Reilly and Britten [1911)). 

Franklin P. Adams, whose greatest popularity at present comes 
from his appearances on the radio, has had an eminent career as 
the conductor of the column “The Conning Tower” on the staffs 
of several New York newspapers from 1904 until he left the New 
York Post in August, 1941. His numerous paraphrases of other 
poets, as well as of Horace, have been culled from newspaper files 
to appear in such volumes as In Other Words (1912), By and Large 
(1914), Tobogganing on Parnassus (1916), Weights and Measures 
(1917), Something Else Again (1920), So There (1923), So Much 
Velvet (1925), and Column Book of F. P. A. (1928).!1 Adams was 
born in Chicago, where he attended Hyde Park High School and 
Armour Scientific Academy. After one year on the staff of the 
Chicago Journal, he went to New York in 1904. His literary utter- 
ances, liberally sprinkled with such phrases as “publishing 
Maecenas” and “monument enduring as brass,” indicate how 
thoroughly he is steeped in Horatian idiom. 

In this group of newspaper men Keith Preston alone was by pro- 
fession a classical scholar. He was born and educated in Chicago 
and spent nearly all his life in that city. He taught at Indiana 
University and at Princeton, and in 1913 became an instructor in 
Latin at Northwestern University. In 1914 he received the Ph.D. 
degree in classics from the University of Chicago. His entry into 
journalism, Preston said," began with contributions to B. L. T.’s 
column. From that he went on to writing literary criticism for the 


® See F. P. Adams in Taylor’s biography in Dictionary of American Biography: New 
York, Scribner’s, Vol. xvii1 (1936), 317; see also Adams, Foreword to Taylor’s A Penny 
Whistle: New York, Alfred A. Knopf (1921). 

10 From a letter to the author from Mr. Wild, dated December 14, 1940. 

1 All published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., except the last, 
which is published by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

12 Autobiography in Pot Shots from Pegasus, p. x. 
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Chicago Daily News and later to conducting a daily column “Hit 
or Miss’ in the same paper. Finally, in 1923, he gave up the posi- 
tion of associate professor at Northwestern University to devote 
full time to newspaper work until his untimely death in 1927. En- 
dowed with a fine sense of humor and a keen wit that made him 
exceedingly popular with both students and colleagues, Preston 
turned out some excellent verse. In his Types of Pan (New York, 
Houghton Mifflin [1919]), in Top o’ the Column (Chicago, Pascal 
Covici [1925]) and in the posthumous Pot Shots from Pegasus (New 
York, Covici, Friede [1929]) are a number of his paraphrases of 
Horace, as well as of various other classical authors. 

To complete the list of the Chicago circle, we should mention 
two men who have not edited columns, but who have done versions 
of Horace for the newspapers. Payson Sibley Wild for years has 
contributed verse in English and Latin, especially to Taylor’s 
column. Some of the translations of Horace are to be found in his 
The Valley and Villa of Horace (Chicago Literary Club [1915]) and 
in How Old Is Horace? (Chicago, Caxton Club [1937]). The latter 
work contains some excellent statements on the whole subject of 
the re-working of Horace by modern writers. Mr. Wild is a trained 
classical scholar and his wit and facile pen have produced many 
delightful writings, among which are the enjoyable visits to 
“Smith’s Hotel.” 

Willis A. Ellis, in the article mentioned above, attests his interest 
in the classics, and in Horace particularly. Although not a colum- 
nist, he has been in newspaper work for many years in Chicago. He 
quotes (p. 652) one of his own paraphrases which B. L. T. printed 
in “A Line o’ Type or Two.” 

John Kieran, as listeners to “Information Please’’ are well 
aware, is noted for his diversified interests. Bits of information on 
these many fields occasionally creep into his ‘Sports of the Times” 
column in the New York Times, with which he has been associated 
since 1915. Frequently Kieran uses Latin quotations in his writ- 
ings and public addresses, being especially fond of Horace. “‘T like 
Horace,” he says, “because he was a great poet and I am very 


13 Since this article was written Mr. Kieran has left the New York Times, December, 
1942, to write a daily column, ‘One Small Voice,” for the New York Sun. 
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fond of poetry. The strength and simplicity of his imagery and the 
beauty of the swing of his lines are what I appreciate.’’"“ His use 
of Latin quotations to predict football games is most entertaining, 
the Latin forming a word-play or clue to the comment on a con- 
test. One of these columns was reprinted in Latin Notes XI, 4 
(1934), 2; the latest bit of such humor was printed in the “Sports 
of the Times” on November 16, 1940. 

Edwin Meade (‘‘Ted’’) Robinson, column conductor and asso- 
ciate editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, is a native of Indiana. 
After one year as an instructor in English and after a few years in 
newspaper work in Indianapolis, he went to Cleveland in 1905. 
His adaptations of Horace have appeared in the Plain Dealer, but 
none have been printed in collections. Mr. Robinson spoke at the 
thirty-second annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South in Cleveland on ‘‘Adventures in Popular- 
izing the Olympians.’’” In this address he read some of his own 
translations of Horace. 

Since it is a tedious and often unrewarding task to search the 
files of newspapers in order to find column verse, it is simpler to 
locate the desired pieces among the collected poems of the col- 
umnists. We have endeavored to mention here all the volumes 
which contain versions of Horace. Unfortunately, however, in 
almost every instance the collections mentioned are out of print. 
Only by some good chance can they be obtained from dealers in 
used books, or sometimes in libraries. 

No one will insist that the poetry of the columnists is great lit- 
erature, nor is it intended to be. Often the subject matter and the 
medium of expression are the causes of its transitory nature. Yet 
however frivolous and light they may be, these versions of Horace 
are valuable to teacher and student alike for showing the universal 
appeal of one who was a sort of columnist in his day, as well as to 
emphasize the fact that many interpretations are possible. Eugene 
Field was obliged to answer critics who denounced his insolence in 
turning famous classic poems into modern slang. Excerpts from 
his apology follow: 


14 Letter to the author, dated November 15, 1940. 
1% CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxI (1935-36), 339. 
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The genius of Q. Horatius Flaccus appears not only in the poetic work of 
that preéminent master but also in the increasing popularity which that work 
enjoys in spite of the translations, paraphrases, and imitations to which it 
has been subjected .... But neither solemn pedantry nor ribald tomfoolery 
has served to abate posterity’s love for the Sabine poet’s songs; the voice 
which answered to the call of the muse in parched Apulia nineteen hundred 
years ago sings today as sweetly as of old, and the lyre which the hand of the 
freedman’s son swept in praise of love and wine still awakens with its raptur- 
ous music the loveliest responses of which the human heart is capable. 

The fatal error which most of the translators of Horace have made is a 
failure to detect this thing which seems very certain and clear to us—that 
Horace wrote for all times and for all time.... Yet our ancestors... 
seemed ill content to regard the genius as a genius for all time and for all con- 
ditions; they insisted upon dragging themselves back through the dreary cen- 
turies into what they fondly fancied was a classical atmosphere and then, 
environed by a pedantry and a pomp which Horace himself always lam- 
pooned, they laboriously and solemnly delivered themselves of the awful 
waste of dullness which was calculated to serve as a stimulus to the study of 
the most remarkable lyrist the world has ever known."* 


This, said Field, was his method: 


In paraphrasing the lighter verses of Horace, I begin by asking myself 
how Horace would write them if he were alive today amid surroundings similar 
to mine. His was a joyous spirit, and certainly he would express himself 
rhythmically and with mirthful lightness if he were now on earth. So I try 
to interpret Horace in a way to bring his pagan poetry up to date.!” 


It is the opinion of Mr. Dennis that later columnists have imi- 
tated Field’s treatment of Horace. Mr. Adams, however, does not 
admit that his paraphrases and miscellaneous versions stem from 
that influence, since, he says, ‘there were whole books of Horatian 
translations in pre-columnar days.’’® There is no direct evidence 
that the columnists themselves are aware of being followers of 
Field, although, as we have stated above, Mr. Wild believes that 


16 Dennis, op. cit., 167. 17 Tbid. 18 Thid. 

19 Letter to the author, dated December 11, 1940. Apparently Mr. Adams has 
changed his mind since he wrote this letter, for in an article entitled “I Know Almost 
Everything,” in the Ailantic Monthly for August, 1942, p. 30, he says: “I know a lot of 
Latin; and most of it I learned after I left school, though I had a good foundation. But 
for many years I had a newspaper column to fill, and I had read that Eugene Field, 
whom all Chicago boys revered, filled his ‘Sharps and Flats’ with translations of 
Horace. So I did some. And it was fun, though it often took the best part of two days 
to do eight satisfactory lines, which doesn’t plug much of a columnar gap.” 
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this is true in the case of B. L. T. At any rate, the fact remains that 
during the past fifty years these successful columnists, mostly in 
the Chicago area, have done considerable work with Horace. A good 
foundation in the classics, such as some of these men have had, or 
even merely a specific interest in Horace, coupled with the daily 
experience of the columnist, has produced such literary treatment 
as we have noted here. 

In Horace the columnists find a kindred sprit who possesses that 

essential urbanity, that cheerful, sometimes impudent, treatment 
of human delights in love, wine, and conversation. Most important 
of all is the very evident enjoyment with which the column poet 
handles his theme. Says Mr. Adams, “It is a good deal of fun. Also 
I, for one, did Horace to help fill a column.’”° A similar observation 
has been made by Mr. Wild: 
There is probably no living poet with whom more liberties are taken by trans- 
lators than with our old friend Flaccus. He lends himself to almost any mood 
the translator may be in. In his elusiveness lies great joy as well as great 
danger. Whether or no Horace’s mood at the time of writing is reproduced, 
the translator has a good time.” 


20 Thid. 1 How Old Is Horace? 12. 














NOTES 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
Oscar William Reinmuth, University of Texas, Austin, Texas.] 


A STIMULATING PLEA 


We print with pleasure a communication from Mr. Goodwin B. 
Beach which is quite in line with our editorial. To be sure, it is 
written in Latin, but that is what makes it doubly attractive. All 
will find it profitable reading, and Latin teachers may find it very 
useful as a stimulant in their classes. It would have the effect of a 
bomb-explosion to tell young students that Mr. Beach is not a 
teacher of Latin at all, but a business man of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and president of the Classical Association of New 


England. 
ALLOCUTIO 


Vehementer animi excruciamur. Diminuuntur classes. A litteris humanio- 
ribus studiisque classicis iuvenes ingeniorum praestantium ad artem belli 
gerendi avertuntur. Excitatur metus ne artes liberales pereant et posthac ut 
iuvenes ad studia tempore vetustateque probata revertantur. O vanum metum 
inanemque, nam operam arti bellicae nunc ipsum iure dari negari non potest. 
Ad tale bellum gerendum adulescentes ab agris, fabricis, officinis, ludis, arte 
bellica inexercitatos mittere non par est. Eis autem praeficere qui artibus 
omnis generis penitus eruditi non sint etiam iniquius est. Dum haec omnia 
ediscunt quantum temporis artibus liberalibus reliquum est? 

Hoc quia non iniuria fit,—nam si barbari victores sint quid nobis restet 
vitae bonae beataeque?—quid est causae cur illud nos tantopere perturbet? 
Nulla admodum. Amarum vero est quod illis ornamentis ingenii quae tantum 
vitae addunt ei orbantur qui vitam, salutem, omnia sua patriae causa in 
periculum inferunt. Triste quoque quod fortasse plerique nesciunt quid ad 
plene vivendum sibi desit. 

Est tamen causa et ea magna cur perturbemur. Ferociter enim nos in- 
cessunt ei qui custodiam sibi arrogant disciplinae Americanae. Est Societas 
Americana Disciplinae Curandae et Societas Americana Administratorum 
Scholasticorum (National Education Association of the United States and 
the American Association of School Administrators) a quibus scilicet creati 
sunt qui rationem studiorum ludis praescriberent. Vellem huic libello inse- 
cando aperiendoque satis vacaremus. Satis tamen sit dicere me in eo parum 
vel nihil repperisse de vera doctrina, de litteris humanioribus,—nisi quod 
noceret—nihil denique de principiis. At contra praecipitur ut adulescentes 
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prius artibus quae militibus opus sint, nullis quae eis opus non sint exerce- 
antur, quam delectus habeatur, quasi discipuli cives numquam futuri sint; 
quasi belli numquam finis fiat; uti operarii in fabricis praestantes qui ad 
iuvenes his artibus exercendos vocentur, societati adscribantur magistrorum, 
nempe ut dignitate gliscant; neu plus iuvenes discant mathematices quam 
quod agricolae, militi gregario, opifici par sit,—quod cum rationi populi li- 
beri repugnat, tum disciplinae congruit servilis, tyranno subditi;—“neve 
amplius linguis quam mathematica propter easdem rationes erudiantur nisi 
Russica, Sinensi, Nipponensi, Lusitana, Italicaque, exempli gratia.’”’ Unde 
nobis earum linguarum magistros? Quid quod difficiliores sunt quam Franco- 
gallica, Germanica, Latina? Quam multi quantum in eis proficient qui in aliis 
duo annos consumentes parum proficiunt? Unde denique tempus ad dis- 
cendum, quod ad alia studia parum sufficit? Ne plura nisi: quousque tandem 
sinemus illos patientia nostra abuti? 

Praecipitur autem ut oeconomia domestica, suppelectilibus reficiendis, sar- 
tura, cibis demetiendis, aedibus obscurandis, suffugiis contra impetus al- 
atorum parandis erudiantur. Nullumne fore finem belli? Talisne res militibus 
utilis? Qualibus patria nostra, hostibus debellatis, est usura civibus! Quam 
sapientibus! 

Si ingenia iuvenum nostrorum scientia quae dicitur pura imbuturi erant, 
propositum eorum facilius foret defendere, modo recordarentur, ut benefacta 
male parta malefacta sunt, sic scientiam male adhibitam insipientiam esse. 
Alfredus Ewing profecto, eques, olim praeses Societatis Brittanicae Scientiae 
Promovendae haec dixit: non meris beneficiis homines auximus utpote 
quorum mores tantae potestati parum sufficerent. 

Praecipitur quoque ut de rationibus disputetur amicitiae inter populos 
conciliandae ut alter alteri operam navet. Tantamne rem homines tali vel 
tantilla doctrina imbutos, scilicet caudices, mente animoque esse complexuros! 
An patria mulieribus, quibus satis vacabit ad vitam humaniorem, regenda, 
viris agri colendi tantum et fabricae dirigendae et bellum infinitum gerendum 
mandabuntur? 

At Cicero dixit in libro ad M. Brutum qui “Orator” inscriptus est: “nescire 
autem quid antequam natus sis acciderit, id est semper esse puerum.” Quid 
plura? 

Neque patria nostra ab agricolis, paganis, venatoribus, opificibus, ne a 
pueris quidem, condita est, neque vita humanior a talibus ficta. Neque pax 
firma ab eis conciliabitur. Neque ipsa libertas de qua tantum garrimus, inscii 
plerumque quid sit, quove modo servetur, ab eis vel a pueris sustinebitur. 

Neque omnes qui hasce novitates promunt, ex mero amore generis humani 
id faciunt. Cum alii, probi quidem homines, nostra sententia pectora caeca, 
rei publicae servire sese arbitrentur, sunt alii qui minime dubium est quin 
proposito alicui occulto inserviant. Hoc esse verum in eorum scriptis passim 
elucet, ex diversis inter se et repugnantibus dictis apparet. 

Hic fortasse quod ad rem parum pertinere videtur intericere licet: Si cum 
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aliqua republica Americae Australis amicitiam concordiamque inire avemus, 
etiam atque etiam reprehendimur quod pro viris doctis Astra, ut ita dicam. 
Aquifoliensia illuc mittimus pulchritudine venustateque nobilia. Non est 
certe incolarum illius continentis formam eximiam femineam aspernari, verum 
mirantur cur apud nos pulchritudo ingenio praestet vel alieno loco ponatur. 
Quam ob rem famam optatam non colligimus. Quid si quando ad Braziliam 
virum doctum mittamus legatum qui Lusitane fortasse nesciens Latine eos 
alloquatur? Certe invidiam alicuius linguae cognatae non moveat neque in 
numero indoctorum habeatur. 

At non una vox omnium est. Imprimis Praeses Universitatis Harvardianae, 
Conans, cuius casu nomen in eis inveni qui illum libellum generaverunt, in 
annuo commentario de Rebus Actis Universitatis se ait creare qui fines dis- 
ciplinae in populo libero (Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society) 
scrutentur cui numero qui et Artium Liberalium et Scientiarum et Educa- 
tionis ipsius periti sint adiectum iri. (Hauscio an nemo Artium Liberalium 
vere peritus in alio circulo fuerit.) Eius verba propono quae tam eleganter tam 
accurate composita in alienum sermonem dubitavi convertere ‘‘Personally I 
have not the slightest doubt that the liberal arts will survive this war. Indeed, 
the chances favor a period of renewed vigor once the war is won. Those who 
are so fearful about the future of the liberal arts tradition manifest a surprising 
lack of faith in the vitality of this tradition. One is reminded of President 
Lowell’s remarks at the conclusion of the Tercentenary Celebration: ‘If I read 
history aright,’ he said, ‘institutions have rarely been killed while they were 
alive. They commit suicide, or die from lack of vigor, and then the adversary 
comes and buries them. So long as an institution conduces to human welfare, 
so long as a university gives to youth a strong, active, intellectual life, so 
long as its scholarship does not degenerate into pedantry, nothing can prevent 
its going on to greater prosperity.’ For ‘institutions’ and ‘university’ I venture 
to substitute the words ‘academic tradition’ and ‘the study of arts and letters.’ 
Conceivably the humanistic studies, as they are sometimes called, cannot 
weather a period of hibernation while we win this war. But if that is so, the 
war will be the proximate, not the real cause of their demise. What is more 
probable is a new period of growth and evolution. The extent and speed of 
this rehabilitation will depend on the imagination and statesmanship of those 
who now teach the liberal arts.” 

Gaulterus Lippmannus hac de re nuper scripsit titulo “Crisis and Reform 
in Education” usus. Neve nomina Nicholae Murray Butler neve Iohannis 
Kierani, “Information, Please,”’ celebris, neve multorum aliorum hominum 
omittamus, qui apud nostrates auctoritate pollent. 

Quid tandem metuamus? Nihil omnino, nisi nosmet ipsos; ne existimatione 
antiqua nixi occasioni tam optandae desimus et spe vana, inertia, metuque 
ipso vincamur. Quin gaudemus quod opportunitas torporis excutiendi, hosti- 
bus callidis, vafris, versutis repugnandi, improvidos et deceptos expergefaci- 
endi praebetur. Ea strenue fortiterque utendum est. 
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Quid tandem agamus? Ut compertum iam habemus, nullum populum a 
consuetudine societateque aliorum seiunctum salvom incolumemque esse 
posse, sic nos praestantia pristina ac dignitate fisi salvi esse non quimus. Ut 
adversarii nostri merces suas spurias latrant, sic nobis nostrae clamandae sunt 
probae. Inutile utique est inter nos solos miserias deplorare et disceptare, nisi 
ut stimulum lateri nostro admoveamus ad aliquid contra agendum. 

Ergo ad societatem fero, ne res nostra plus detrimenti capiat, uti creentur 
qui una cum vicariis aliarum societatum classicarum rem totam perscrutentur; 
quibusque liceat suo numero quoscumque videatur fautores causae, etiam 
non peritos, coniungere et, ius potestatemque habentibus, quodcumque vide- 
atur agere. Dixi. 

BONAMICUS ACTENSIS, Praeses 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


HORACE, ODES 1, 6, 2: MAEONII CARMINIS ALITE 


What is the exact meaning of alite (or aliti) here? Most editors! 
take it as equivalent to “cycnus,” translating “a bird of Homeric 
song”’; some suggest as a dubiously possible alternative “‘under the 
auspices of Homeric song.” The second interpretation has indeed 
little to recommend it except dissatisfaction with the first. Four of 
Horace’s five other uses of alite have the meaning ‘‘omen,’” but 
these are not very persuasive parallels. They are obvious and 
straightforward uses, each accompanied by an obvious adjective. 
In the fifth occurrence,’ alite has its common adjectival meaning, 
“‘winged.” 

Orelli in his note on this passage states: Alii minus apposite alite 
explicarunt: volatu, impetu, instinctu poetico, Homeri auspiciis. Is 
it possible that volatu is indeed the proper sense? When Horace 
thinks of a bird as a singing creature, or something to eat, or sim- 
ply a feathered fowl, he calls it avis.4 When he uses ales he thinks 
rather, as the derivation would suggest, of a flying thing, sometimes 

1 E.g., Orelli, Wickham, Page, C. L. Smith, Villeneuve. 

2 Od. m1, 3, 61; 1v, 6, 24; Epod. 10, 1; 16, 24. 

3 Epod. 3, 14: serpente fugit alite. 

* song: Od. 11, 1, 20; rv, 12, 6; Epod. 2, 26. 

food: Epod. 2, 53; Sat. 1, 2, 26; m, 4, 45; 1, 8, 27. 

fowl: Od. m1, 27, 10; Epod. 1, 19; Sat.1, 8,3; 1, 3, 73; Epp. 1, 3, 19; A.P. 13; 187. 

omen: Od. 1, 15, 5. 

flight: Od. tv, 4, 2. 
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the bearer of an omen, or of a vulture.® The only passage in which 
this statement might be challenged is Od. 11, 20, 15 f., canorus ales. 
But in that poem the dominant idea is that of flight. To get in the 
idea of song at all, canorus has to be added. And indeed the ales 
of Od. 11, 20 is not a bird at all, but a biformis vates. Horace is 
amusing himself with the imagination of his own surprising meta- 
morphosis, not into a bird, but into a feather-covered, bird-shaped 
poet, whose rotund bulk no frail or ordinary wing will support. 

There seem, then, to be good grounds for insisting that alite® 
of Od. 1, 6, 2, should be taken in the sense of volatu.’ If this sense is 
to be secured, it is perhaps preferable to regard alite as an adjective 
“winged (with song)’’; Varius is no more a “bird” than is Maia’s 
son, or Cytherea’s boy, or Venus herself.* The nearest parallel 
would seem to be in Od. tv, 1, 10, purpureis ales oloribus. 

It may be objected that in the passage under discussion we 
should also expect a dependent ablative, not a genitive; but the 
genitive may be found in poetry ‘‘with almost any adjective to 
denote that with reference to which the quality exists (Genitive of 
Specification).’’® A particularly good parallel is Od. 11, 2, 6, notus 

. . animi paterni. The genitive with ales is hardly more difficult 
than with notus; and paterni, meaning not ‘a father’s,” but 
“like a father’s,” seems adequate warrant for accepting Maeonti 
as meaning not “Homer’s” but “Homeric.’”’ We should therefore 
translate Maconii carminis alite in some such way as “‘soaring on 
the wings of his Homeric song.” 

L. A. MacKay 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

VANCOUVER, CANADA 

8 flight: Od. 1, 2, 42; 11, 20, 10 and 16; mt, 12, 4; rv, 1, 10; rv, 4, 1; 11, 26; Epod. 

3, 14. 

omen: Od. m1, 3, 61; 1v, 6, 24; Epod. 10, 1; 16, 24. 

vulture: Od. m1, 4, 78; Epod. 5, 100; 17, 12; 67. 

6 Whether we read alite or aliti, o’ viév dtadépe. 

7 Dircaeum cycnum, Od. 1v, 2, 25, cited by Wickham and others in notes on this 
passage, has, of course, no direct bearing on the exact meaning of ales. 

8 Od. 1, 2, 42; m1, 12, 4; rv, 1, 10. Cf. also Od. 1v, 11, 26; Epod. 3, 14. 

® Allen & Greenough, New Latin Grammar: Boston, Ginn and Co. (1916), §349p and 


note. Cf. G. M. Lane, Latin Grammar: New York, American Book Co. (1898), §1270; 
and H. J. Roby, Latin Grammar: London, Macmillan and Co. (1875), $1320 and note. 
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Waa lt, A. L., The Greek Reader: New York, Doubleday, Doran 
and Co. (1943). Pp. 1+883. $5.00. 


There is an orthodox pattern which a reviewer is almost inevi- 
tably constrained to adopt in attempting to write a notice of a book 
of this nature. It consists, first, of a factual statement of content, 
and second, of a criticism, usually in a somewhat disapproving 
tone, of the basis of selection that has been adopted for both ex- 
tracts and translators. The first mission I shall fulfil, at least in 
outline, for it is the reader’s right to know the facts, but for the 
second I shall endeavor to find some substitute in due time. 

The Greek Reader includes an extended body of extracts in trans- 
lation from Greek literature. It has been divided into seven sections 
on the combined basis of chronology and form, namely Epic 
Poetry, Lyric Poetry, Dramatic Poetry, History, Philosophy, Ora- 
tory, and Alexandrian Poetry. More than fifty authors are repre- 
sented in all, and more than eight hundred extracts have been 
selected. It is obvious therefore, with all due allowance for the na- 
ture of the epigrams, each of which occupies only a fraction of a 
page, and the extracts from historical, dramatic, and philosophic 
authors, which would normally run to greater length, that the 
passages have been chosen for their own beauty or merit. It has 
not been possible to indicate to any great extent the position of the 
extracts in their original setting. This observation is not intended 
as an adverse criticism. It is simply an explanation of the method 
which the editor has seen fit to adopt. There is abundant evidence 
of care and judgment in the choice of translators, for a wide 
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variety have been selected for different extracts from the same au- 
thor. Homer is represented in the versions of the Earl of Derby, 
Chapman, Hewlett, Pope, Lang, Leaf and Myers, Cowper, Butcher 
and Lang, Butler, Cotterill, and Morris; while elsewhere one notes 
with pleasure names that are both familiar and new: Allinson, Bury, 
Campbell, Chamberlin, Dakyns, Jowett, Merivale, Wade-Gerry— 
to mention but a few. 

Let this, then, suffice for a statement of the content of the book. 
Something of a more subjective nature may be added regarding the 
effectiveness of Mr. Whall’s plan. 

The compilation of an anthology, especially when it involves the 
evaluation of the world’s most beautiful literature, inevitably be- 
comes a matter of strong personal and emotional conviction. Let 
me cite an illustration. Matthew Arnold in his essay On Translating 
Homer recalls the anecdote told by Robert Wood, who at the close 
of the Seven Years’ War in 1762 brought an official document to 
the attention of Lord Granville, the President of the Council, 
shortly before his death. Lord Granville, in spite of his grave ill- 
ness, declared that neglect of duty could not prolong his life, and, 
insisting on transacting the mission at once, he repeated in Greek 
the beautiful passage from Sarpedon’s speech which touches on that 
theme (Iliad x11, 322-328), recurring several times to the last word 
touev—“‘let us proceed.” The personal association of this passage 
in the minds of Lord Granville, Robert Wood, and Matthew Ar- 
nold would undoubtedly render any anthology of Greek verse 
which excluded Sarpedon’s speech painfully inadequate in their 
eyes. It would affect another trio of equally eminent men much 
less strongly. In passing it may be remarked that the speech is 
included in the present volume. Similarly, there is no one whose 
knowledge of Greek letters is wide and deep who will not entertain 
some strong personal devotion to a certain passage that can 
scarcely be expected to affect his fellows in equal degree. The moral 
to be drawn from this story is that the inclusion or rejection of 
particular passages in an anthology is not an entirely fair basis of 
criticism. The question is rather whether judgment and taste have 
been brought to bear on the task, and such is clearly true in the 
present instance. 
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Therefore, it is only as a species of literary praeteritio that I ven- 
ture to say that I make no mention of the fact that in my opinion 
Pindar was allotted rather too much space, that the passages from 
Plato and Aristotle are so brief as to be a little disconcerting, that 
it might have been desirable to convey a somewhat larger notion 
of the plot of at least some of the tragedies for readers whose first 
knowledge of Greek writing will be gained from this book, and that 
the latest period of Hellenic literature might have been a trifle 
more fully represented. 

The brief and thoughtful Introduction to the volume, and the 
two or three pages that precede each division of the book, are 
marked by brevity and clarity. The editor has made his decision 
to allow the extracts to convey their own message in large part and 
from that policy he has never been tempted to depart. The de- 
scriptive titles and subtitles assigned to the various extracts have 
been composed in a particularly effective manner, for they add 
greatly to the understanding of the reader and the mood in which 
he will approach the passage. Such examples as “Briseis, the Slave 
Girl—Tears for Patroclus,” or “Scamander the River God— 
Nature’s Challenge to the Super-Man,” are chosen almost at 
random from the Iliad. “Quoth a Hawk to a Nightingale” from 
Hesiod; Pro Patria from Tyrtaeus; and “‘Welcome! Gentle Death” 
for Ajax’s soliloquy illustrate the same happy faculty. The list 
might be indefinitely extended. 

The Greek Reader is, all in all, a wholly delightful book. From the 
gracious tribute to the classics quoted from Lord Tweedsmuir’s 
Pilgrim’s Way, which is included as a sort of frontispiece, through- 
out the selection, arrangement, and designation of the extracts 
there is in the book a freshness and enthusiasm which bespeaks 
one who knows the charm of Greek literature and who has suc- 
ceeded in conveying it to his readers. With the healthful interest 
in humanistic values that is growing throughout the country, it 
is altogether desirable that such interpretations of the Greek spirit 
should continue to be made available to a widening public. To this 
end The Greek Reader is a noteworthy contribution. 

H. N. Coucu 


BrRowN UNIVERSITY 
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Horace Talks. A translation by Henry Harmon Chamberlin. With 
a Preface by Edward Kennard Rand: Norwood, Mass., the 
Plimpton Press (1940). Pp. 180. $2.50. 


Whether the word “talks” in the title is deliberately ambiguous 
or not I do not know, but I would not put the intention past 
Chamberlin. This book is a metrical translation of Horace’s 
Satires, which Chamberlin regularly (and properly) translates 
“Talks.” The translation is somewhat of a novelty, not because it 
frequently resorts to slang to bring out a Horatian point, but be- 
cause the slang or the colloquialism is often decidedly American. 
Chamberlin knows how to reproduce the poetic phrases of Horace 
as well as his conversational tone. 

The meter used is the heroic couplet, a natural choice. As in 
all translations, the length of the book is considerably increased; 
Horace’s two thousand odd hexameters become over thirty-five 
hundred pentameters, which are, to be sure, slightly shorter lines. 
The translation is not intended to be literal but it reproduces 
Horace’s thought and words to a remarkable degree. 

Some will question the propriety of using slang and colloquialism 
in translating Horace, but to me it seems absolutely right provided 
that the reader remembers that slang exaggerates the colloquial 
nature of Horace’s verse. A few examples will show the tone of the 
translation. The first words in the first satire, “(How come, Mae- 
cenas,” set the style and are followed by ‘“‘Get going” (18), “Still 
sticking round” (19), “‘wisecracks” (23), “lousy with money” (65), 
“a washout or a bum” (104), “tightwad” (108), ‘don’t give a 
damn” (116), “cockeyed” (120). Other examples are “‘fifty grand” 
(1, 3, 15); ‘live wire” (1, 3, 53); “burned me up”’ (1, 9, 66); “Ever 
since my business went to Hell . . . among the bulls and bears, I 
muscled into other folk’s affairs” (11, 3, 18); ‘“‘kersmash’’ (11, 8, 54), 
a good American word that I have never seen in print, is not found 
in Webster, except under “ker.” In the translation of the second 
satire the language is forthright and vigorous. 

It should not be thought that the translation is more nearly 
perfect than the original. It too is human and contains some in- 
felicities and errors, though even here there is room for difference 
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of opinion. ‘‘Gallic priests” is ambiguous, to say the least, for the 
Galli, priests of Cybele (1, 1, 121); “nosey censoriousness”’ is not a 
good translation of acutis naribus (1, 3, 29); “blowhard” gives the 
wrong idea in 1, 3, 52; “‘serves’’ seems to be an unintentional trans- 
lation of servat (1, 3, 54). For no apparent reason the cobbler 
Alfenus is turned into a barber (1, 3, 130-132). It is at least a 
highly condensed and misleading statement that Horace got his 
manner of writing from Aristotle (p. 51). I fail to understand the 
punctuation of 1, 4, 191 f.: “I laugh... at ‘Perfumes are Rufil- 
lus’ meat,’ ”’ etc.; besides, the line should be translated as in the 
second satire, which it repeats. ‘‘I’ll meet desirable friends” seems 
to be a clear case of taking dulcis for dulcibus (1, 4, 135); the mean- 
ing is ‘‘I shall endear myself to my friends.’’ I do not believe that 
Horace got legal advice on libel laws from Trebatius (p. 105). m1, 1, 
36f. and 11, 3, 165 are not correctly translated. m1, 1, 43 is omitted. 
Metellus (11, 1, 67) is given the nomen Caelius instead of Caecilius 
—a metrical license that is a bit unfortunate. 

For every teacher of the Satires this translation should be re- 
quired reading, for it will help him put the Satires across (one must 
use American English in talking about the book). Every lover of 
Horace, be he teacher or not, will want to read it. 

B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HIGHBARGER, ERNEST LESLIE, The Gates of Dreams, An Archaeo- 
logical Examination of Vergil, Aeneid v1, 893-899, “The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 30”: Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press (1940). Pp. xiii+-136, 15 figures 
on 8 plates. $3.00. 


This beautifully written and precisely printed volume provides 
delightful and stimulating reading matter in excellent and 
smoothly flowing prose. It belongs in every Vergilian library and 
will be of great interest to anyone devoted to things poetical. 

After stating the “problem,” in not particularly clear terms—it 
is better stated in the Preface—in chapter 1, the author presents 
clearly (chapter 11) the oriental background. This involves eluci- 
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dation of the Egyptian and Babylonian conception of the abode 
of the dead in the west, the entrance to this abode, the “gate of 
horns,” and the “gate of the east.”” The author is at his best in 
describing these “gates.”” The ‘“‘gate of horns” in Homer, Plato, 
and Vergil, accordingly, is derived from Egyptian or Babylonian 
eschatology, or possibly from both. 

The chapter (m1) on “The Transmission to the Greek World’’ 
of the concepts of the various “gates” is not particularly convincing 
and offers little definite evidence of the transmission. 

“The Homeric Picture” is discussed at length and convincingly. 
Homer’s “gate of horns” is the western gate of the sun, that is, the 
entrance to Hades. The “gate of ivory” is on Mt. Olympus, which 
is not to be located definitely. Only true dreams come from the 
former because the dead do not delude their living relatives. Pro- 
fessor Highbarger goes to considerable pains to prove this worthy 
point. It is of importance later in the identification of Vergil’s 
“gate of horn(s).”’ From the gods, and so out from the “gate of 
ivory” on Olympus, come false dreams. These are apparitions of 
the living, or of the gods themselves, sent by the gods to deceive 
men. The real criterion of the trueness or falsity of the dream is its 
source, not the time of its appearance. 

The author has demonstrated, also, that Homer’s ‘“‘gate of 
horns,” “gate of the sun,”’ “gate of Hades,” “gate of weak dreams,” 
and “gate of the dead,” all refer to the same entrance to the abode 
of the dead. The “gate of ivory” is the “gate of Olympus,” as 
also the ‘“‘gate of clouds.”’ It was conceived of as an actual gate 
inlaid with ivory, and derived from the oriental belief in the ‘“‘gate 
of the east.’’ The conception of the “gate of the east’”’ in Greek 
thought emerges in Hesiod and gradually develops. It was also 
the eastern “gate of the sun,” close to which was the “‘garden of 
Phoebus.” This was the region of bright day in contrast to the 
somber nature of the “gate of the west.” Here all was feasting, 
happiness, and joy. This feeling is important for the interpretation 
of Vergil’s Elysium, which was hardly a part of the nether world. 

It is also pointed out that Plato’s Vision of Er influenced Vergil. 
Er’s vision is symbolical; Er is Everyman. As an allegory of the 
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soul’s experience his vision bears directly on Aeneas’ journey to 
Hades. 

Vergil’s nether world is a Graeco-Roman composite picture, 
colored by Etruscan imagery. The ethical element is prominent. 
The “gate of ivory” has become the forecourt of Orcus, now lo- 
cated on earth. One must enter through this to reach the “gate of 
horns” and the nether world. False dreams are here. Consequently 
it is the “gate of false dreams.’’ The fact that false dreams come 
from it seems to identify it further with Homer’s “gate of ivory.” 
Since this gate is on earth, moreover, the great gods no longer 
have any connection with the sending of false dreams to men. 
Vergil has elevated them. By the same token, the Manes, who in 
Roman thought often sent evil dreams to men, are given the 
function of sending the false dreams to them, and yet it does not 
seem that the argument is altogether conclusive. 

Professor Highbarger concludes that Aeneas entered and left 
the nether world by the same gate and that the journey was 
roughly circular. Thus he consumed about twenty-four hours. 
His journey is an allegory of the soul’s experience as it travels 
from heaven to earth and back. This circular course probably re- 
flects the later Orphic view of the wheel of life. 

Plate V, figure 9, is an interesting drawing of the author’s con- 
ception of Vergil’s nether world and of Elysium, and of the route 
taken by Aeneas. The author believes, also, that Vergil has pic- 
tured the entrance to the nether world as the atrium of a Graeco- 
Roman house (Plate VII) with the concomitant architectural 
features and Elysium as the spacious peristyle-court of such a 
house. 

In the final chapter is presented the theory that Aeneas’ visit 
to the underworld is an allegory of the soul’s experience. 

Appendices A and B constitute notes respectively on Jliad v, 
397, & IltAw, and the meaning of pwuxdoua. The Index is in two 
sections, Proper Names and Subjects, very complete, according 
to the author. A cursory check fails to reveal any omissions or 


errors. 
Page 30, line 1, read thither for thence. 
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At times the author seems to be lost in the maze of gates, and 
just a little prone to base a later conclusion upon an earlier prob- 
ability, especially in the identification of gates. But to say the 
least, he has composed a delightfully stimulating book. 

LESLIE D. JOHNSTON 


EARLHAM COLLEGE 
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The War News and the Classics, Part I 


“Ego contra hoc quoque laboris praemium petam, ut me a con- 
spectu malorum quae nostra tot per annos vidit aetas, tantisper 
certe dum prisca illa tota mente repeto, avertam....’’ These 
words occur in the preface to the great history of Rome. Livy tried 
to escape from the evils of his time by absorption in the past; we of 
today neither could nor would find complete detachment from the 
stern realities of the present, but perhaps we may be pardoned if 
we seek the momentary diversion that comes from noting events 
and beliefs of antiquity that are recalled by contemporary happen- 
ings.’ Naturally my items are unrelated, and I shall jump from one 
to another like a desulior leaping from horse to horse in an ancient 
circus. 

In spite of the way modern methods of communication and 
transportation have been making the world seem smaller, bounding 


1 A bibliography of notes and articles associating events of World War I with the 
classics may be found in the Classical Weekly xxxvi (1942), 69. Similar publications 
dealing with the current war (or suggested by it) are as follows: E. S. McCartney, 
“St. Elmo’s Fire,” ibid., 3, and ““The Influence of the Rays of the Sun and the Moon 
upon Battles,” ibid., 65-67; J. C. Plumpe, “Ancient Convoying,” ibid., 39-45; S. J. 
Pease, ““The Ancient War Correspondent,” ibid., 63-65; C. J. Armstrong, “Not Always 
to the Swift” (deals with ancient anticipations of speed in modern warfare), ébid., 68 f.; 
W. C. McDermott, “Glandes Plumbeae,”” CLasstIcaL JOURNAL xxxvilI (1942), 35-37; 
E. S. McCartney, “Inventions That Return to Plague the Inventor,” Classical Outlook 
xvir (1940), 68, and “Birds as Betrayers of the Presence of the Enemy,” ibid., xrx 
(1942), 66 f.; J. Hammer, “Boring from Within” (deals with fifth-column activities), 
ibid., 72 f.; R. M. Rattenbury, “An Ancient Armoured Force,” Classical Review Lv1 
(1942), 113-116; N(orman) C(ousins), “The Lavals of Mitylene,” Saturday Review of 
Literature xxv (1942), 10. 
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oceans and preoccupation with our own affairs render it difficult 
for us to understand fully the significance of racial prejudices, an- 
tipathies, hatreds, and intolerances, but such things are included in 
the fundamental causes of recurring wars. There are national dis- 
likes even within the United Nations, and measures have been 
taken to keep them from hampering the war effort. The account of 
the manner in which Admiral Yamamoto’s animosity toward us 
was first aroused seems almost incredible: 


Young Yamamoto began to hate America when his father told him tales 
of the hairy barbarians, creatures with an animal odor owing to their habit 
of eating flesh, who had come in their black ships, broken down the doors of 
Japan, threatened the Son of Heaven, trampled upon ancient customs, de- 
manded indemnities, blown their long noses on cloths which they then put 
in their pockets instead of throwing away.’ 


This early indoctrination of Yamamoto inevitably reminds us 
that Hamilcar led the nine-year-old Hannibal to an altar and had 
him vow eternal enmity to the Romans, but the quotation has a 
wider interest as being a bill of particulars. 

The ancients found similar reasons for disliking foreigners, and 
Greek and Roman writers put many stigmatizing labels upon them 
such as Campana arrogantia (Cicero, Leg. Agr. 11, 91); [Germani| 
in summa feritate versutissimi natumque mendacio genus (Velleius 
Paterculus m, 118, 1); immanitas gentis Gallorum (Livy xxXxvIit, 
47, 9); Afri aut Hispani aut Galli ...immanes ac barbarae na- 
tiones (Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem 1, 1, 9, 27); and Punica fides 
(Sallust, Bell. Iugurth. 108, 3). Diogenes of Sinope said that the 
Megarians were ignorant and uneducated (Aelian, Var. Hist. x11, 
56), and Demosthenes (De Corona 43) mercilessly calls the Thes- 
salians “despicable” (xaramrvoro) and the Thebans “dull-witted.” 
The saying ‘‘Syrians against Phoenicians” (Suidas) seems to indi- 
cate that one foreign nation was regarded as being just about as 
deceitful and untrustworthy as another. 

Even the clothes of other peoples aroused contempt. The 
Romans had only disdain for bracatae nationes, since trousers were 


? Willard Price, “America’s Enemy No. 2: Yamamoto,” Harper’s Magazine CLXxXxIV 
(1942), 450. 
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a barbarum tegimen. Aristagoras, the despot of Miletus, belittled 
the fighting ability of an enemy who went into battle wearing 
breeches and turbans (Herodotus v, 49). The Ionians were re- 
proached as being “tunic trailers” (Strabo x, 3, 8), and the sight 
of Alexander in oriental garments was offensive to the Mace- 
donians (Plutarch, Alex. 45, 1-3). Our own soldiers had to be 
warned against judging foreigners by their apparel: “It is well to 
remember that a man may wear skirts and a beard and still be a 
man.’ 

The reputation of the Boeotians and the Abderites for stupidity 
and that of the Sybarites for luxurious living were so marked in 
antiquity that these designations of nationality are still used in 
transferred senses and are to be found in our dictionaries. An even 
worse epithet for Boeotians was “swine.’’* The man who beauti- 
fwlly proclaimed “that charity suffereth long and is kind’’ unchari- 
tably branded the Cretans as being “always liars, evil beasts, and 
slow bellies” (Titus 1: 12). By St. Paul’s time the Cretan reputa- 
tion for lying was firmly established, so that nothing that he might 
say could either enhance or impair it. 

Admiral Yamamoto might have felt at home among the ancient 
Persians, who, according to Xenophon (Cycrop. vim, 8, 8), neither 
spat nor blew the nose. 

In the Last Train from Berlin Howard K. Smith writes (p. 117) 
as follows of the days when the plunder of subjugated countries 
was flowing into Germany: 

War was almost fun; like a football game except that you got more out of it. 
Shoes, hams, woollen sweaters, fine gowns, everything removable and some 


things that were not meant to be removed, were drained out of the serf lands 
with a careless abandon that might have shocked a Roman tyrant. 


This quotation forcibly reminds one of an observation made by 
a Roman, Tacitus, nearly two millennia ago in Germania 14, 5: 
Pigrum quin immo et iners videtur sudore adquirere quod possis san- 
guine parare. Julius Caesar makes an even more severe indictment 


* Pocket Guide to North Africa. I am quoting from the summary in The Reader’s 


Digest xt (March, 1943), 73-77. 
*W. Rhys Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians: Their Character and Culture, and Their 


Reputation: Cambridge, At the University Press (1895). 
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of the Germans in De Bello Gallico v1, 23, 1: Civitatibus maxima 
laus est quam latissime circum se, vastatis finibus, solitudines habere. 
The fact that the Romans themselves did not always have clean 
hands does not lessen the strength of these arraignments. 

Great leaders of men have adopted devious means to secure 
popular devotion and superstitious loyalty. Hitler has intuitions 
that are supposed to be infallible and all but divine. Joan of Arc 
heard voices. Scipio Africanus Maior often went to the Capitolium 
just before daybreak, apparently to consult Jupiter about matters 
of state. On such visits the fierce guardian dogs never barked at 
him or molested him.’ The inevitable reports of these occurrences 
must have set Scipio apart from other men. Sertorius won un- 
swerving devotion from the superstitious in an even more pictur- 
esque way: 

A white hind of remarkable beauty, agility, and swiftness was given him 
as a present by a man of Lusitania. He tried to convince everyone that the 
animal had been given him by the gods, and that, inspired by the divine power 
of Diana, it talked with him, and showed and indicated what it was expedient 
to do, and if any command which he felt obliged to give his soldiers seemed 


unusually difficult, he declared that he had been advised by the hind. When 
he said that, all rendered obedience, as if to a God.® 


' Sometimes presumption replaces intuitions as a guide in the 
conduct of war. Too frequently newspaper editors and writers of 
articles and books prescribe the only way to meet war emergencies 
and to win the peace. It is an old, old story, as is shown by an ex- 
tract from a speech that Aemilius Paulus made to the people of 
Rome in 168 B.c., just before he set out for Macedonia to take 
charge of the campaign against Perseus (Livy x.iv, 22, 8-10): 

In omnibus circulis atque etiam, si dis placet, in conviviis sunt qui exercitus 
in Macedoniam ducant, ubi castra locanda sint sciant, quae loca praesidiis 
occupanda, quando aut quo saltu intranda Macedonia, ubi horrea ponenda, 
qua terra, mari subvehantur commeatus, quando cum hoste manus con- 
serendae, quando quiesse sit melius. Nec quid faciendum sit modo statuunt 
sed quidquid aliter quam ipsi censuere factum est, consulem veluti dicta die 


5 Aulus Gellius, Noct. Ait. v1, 1, 6. 

6 Ibid., xv, 22, 3-5 (translation of J. C. Rolfe in the “Loeb Classical Library’’). Cf. 
also Plutarch, Sert. 11, 2-4; Frontinus, Strat. 1, 11, 13. There is a novel called The Fawn 
of Sertorius (London, 1846), by R. E. Landor. 
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accusant. Haec magna impedimenta res gerentibus sunt: neque enim omnes 
tam firmi et constantis animi contra adversum rumorem esse possunt quam 
Fabius fuit qui suum imperium minui per vanitatem populi maluit quam se- 
cunda fama male rem publicam gerere. 


When countless suggestions and criticisms are being offered some 
are sure to be worth while. For a number of weeks Premier 
Churchill lived in fear that the persistent newspaper campaign for 
the seizure of Madagascar would tip off the enemy and frustrate 
plans that were already being made for its capture. An ancient 
lay critic of military operations, the demagogue Cleon, proclaimed 
to the Athenians what he would have done had he been in com- 
mand of the army blockading the Spartans on the island of Sphac- 
teria (Thucydides tv, 27, 5). His enemies took him at his word and 
sent him to Pylos. Though greatly disconcerted at first by the 
appointment, he surprised everybody by carrying out his boast 
(ibid., 1v, 28-39).” 

The fondness of the Axis powers for starting wars on Sunday is 
well known. The Germans invaded Russia early on a Sunday 
morning (June 22, 1941), and they launched their attack on 
Yugoslavia and Greece on a Palm Sunday (April 6, 1941). The 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor on a Sabbath day (December 7, 
1942). It was inevitable, therefore, that John Steinbeck should pick 
a Sunday for the day of the invasion he describes in The Moon Is 
Down. 

A Roman opportunist, Pompey the Great, employed the Sabbath 
in a somewhat different way during the siege of Jerusalem. On this 
day the Jews were allowed to defend themselves, but their law 
forbade them to take the offensive against an enemy. When the 
Romans learned of this prohibition, they made use of the days of 
rest to raise their earthen mounds and to push forward their en- 
gines to positions from which they could attack on the following 
days.*® 

Immediately after the German occupation of Norway “Trojan 
horse” competed with “fifth column” as a designation of helpers 


7 Even military men may be presumptuous and lacking in military wisdom, as we 
see from the humiliating experience of Marcus Minucius (Livy xx11, 27-29). 
8 Josephus, Antig. Iud. xtv, 4, 2 f. 
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within an invaded country, but it quickly dropped out of use. I 
believe that the real reason was not the lack of picturesqueness or 
appeal but the fact that no noun denoting agency could readily 
be formed from it. ‘Fifth columnist” had no genuine rival since 
“Trojan horseman’”’ was out of the question. Of course fifth col- 
umnism is not an innovation of this war. Hannibal, for instance, 
was an adept in planting satellites in towns he wished to take. I 
cite examples of such activities (Frontinus, Strat. 11, 2, 3 f.): 


Hannibal captured many cities in Italy by sending ahead certain of his 
own men, dressed in the garb of Romans and speaking Latin,® which they 
had acquired as a result of long experience in the war. 

The Arcadians, when besieging a stronghold of the Messenians, fabricated 
certain weapons to resemble those of the enemy. Then, at the time when they 
learned that another force was to relieve the first, they dressed themselves in 
the uniform of those who were expected, and being admitted as comrades in 
consequence of this confusion, they secured possession of the place and 
wrought havoc among the foe." 

Another form of deception was tried by the Japanese on the 
Bataan Peninsula. They attempted to escape the vigilance of 
American sentries by dressing in American or Filipino uniforms. 
Such deceit was doomed to failure as soon as our soldiers chose 
passwords with several /’s in them, such as “‘lalapalooza,”’ for the 
Japanese pronounce / as r. In this connection one thinks of the 
way the Gileadites detected the nationality of the Ephraimites 
(Judges 12: 5 f.): 

And the Gileadites took the passages of Jordan before the Ephraimites: 


and it was so, that when those Ephraimites which were escaped said, Let me 
go over, that the men of Gilead said unto him, Art thou an Ephraimite? If he 


said, Nay; 

Then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth: and he said Sibboleth: for 
he could not frame to pronounce it right. They took him and slew him at the 
passages of Jordan.... 

The classics, too, contain examples of the risk involved in speak- 
ing a strange language with intent to impose upon an enemy. In 


* The German army that invaded Norway included soldiers who had learned Nor- 
wegian in their boyhood, when they were being sheltered in Norway during World 


War I. 
10 The translations are those of Charles E. Bennett in the “Loeb Classical Library.” 


For other examples of fifth columnism in antiquity see Hammer as cited in note 1. 
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301 B.c. Marcus Valerius Maximus led a Roman army into the 
territory of Rusellae. When the Etruscans concealed a body of 
men in the ruins of a town and then tried to lure the Romans into 
the open by driving cattle within view of them, some of the in- 
vaders who knew the dialects of the region informed their com- 
mander that the language of the supposed herdsmen was too pol- 
ished for rustics, and so the stratagem came to naught." 

The greatest individual exploit of World War I was that of 
Sergeant Alvin York, who is credited with the killing of 20 Ger- 
mans and the capture of 132 others in the Argonne on October 8, 
1918. He now has a counterpart in Captain Arthur W. Wermuth, 
who fought in the Philippine campaign and “‘personally accounted 
for 116 of the enemy while taking part in various scouting and raid- 
ing activities against Japanese forces.”” The Romans, too, had a 
“one-man army,” a soldier who was destined to become emperor. 
His feats are described at second hand by Vopiscus in his Life of 
Aurelian vi, 4: 

Refert Theoclius, Caesareanorum temporum scriptor, Aurelianum manu sua 
bello Sarmatico una die quadraginta et octo interfecisse, plurimis autem et 
diversis diebus ultra nongentos quinquaginta... . 


With modern scholarly caution Vopiscus makes someone else 
shoulder the responsibility for this remarkable statement. 

Since the beginning of the present war the methods by which the 
Germans have obtained their astounding successes have been the 
subject of intense study.’ No nation could hope for success against 
their armies except by becoming equally mechanized. Under date 
of February 24, 1943, a correspondent on the Tunisian front de- 
clared that United Nations tank combat teams had already learned 
all the German tricks and added a few of their own. The following 
comment appears in an Associated Press dispatch published on 
January 18, 1943: “The young but strong Russian army fighting 
back so fiercely and confidently, driving the best of the German 


11 Livy x, 4. Several more or less similar incidents may be found in an article by 
Henry S. Gehman, “‘‘Thy Speech Bewrayeth Thee,’” Classical Weekly rx (1915), 74-77. 

12 An early analysis is that of General Sherman Miles as quoted in Time xxxvi 
(1940), 32; for an interesting recent one see Paul Scott Mowrer, ““The New Tactics,” 
Harper’s Magazine cLxxxvi (1943), 297-307. 
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troops before it, is an army that has learned much—and, oddly, 
learned a lot from its enemy.” There is nothing odd or strange 
about learning from an enemy. That is a prerequisite to victory 
in fighting an army that has raised the art of warfare to higher 
levels. The Germans themselves have been eager borrowers of 
ideas and weapons, and some of their most brilliant achievements 
have been made possible through the fundamental work of other 
nations. Their mechanized warfare is based largely on the assembly 
line, the tank, the airplane, and the submarine—all foreign inven- 
tions. 

The Romans, too, learned lessons from their enemies and 
adopted from them any weapons and methods they found to be 
superior to their own. Ancient writers give specific examples of 
borrowing, but I shall content myself with three generalizations: 
“Whatever they saw they lost no time in copying, for if any nation 
is adept at transferring customs and imitating what is better, it 
is the Romans” (Polybius v1, 25, 11); “Whatever seemed suitable 
anywhere among allies or foes, with the utmost zeal they adopted 
it at home” (Sallust, Bell. Cat. 51); Fas est et ab hoste doceri 
(Ovid, Met. 1v, 428). 

In the period between the two world conflicts the Germans car- 

ried much further than other nations the training of dogs for war. 
The following paragraph appeared in the New York Times for 
July 14, 1940: 
British canine circles were startled to learn of the official orders issued that all 
dogs in Germany must be killed with the exception of those used for army 
work. It has been estimated that there are approximately 100,000 dogs di- 
rectly in service with the Nazi armed forces, or in training for that work. 

Dogs have been used in guarding airdromes, carrying messages, 
supplies, and ammunition, pulling machine guns (especially in 
Flanders in World War I), finding and aiding wounded soldiers, 
and in still other ways. The numerous items and articles concerning 
their activities in warfare and the interesting pictures of them and 
of the methods of training them” make it pertinent to recall the 
part these animals played in ancient warfare. 


18 See the illuminating article by Genevieve Parkhurst, “Dogs of War,”’ The American 
Legion Magazine xxii (Dec., 1937), 24, 42-44. A condensation of this article appears in 
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Dogs were sometimes employed by barbarian tribes in actual 
combat and even in line of battle (Pliny, Nat. Hist. vu, 143; 
Solinus xv, 9), but the most natural and obvious use of them was 
in acting as guards and in discovering the presence of an enemy. 
In his manual on warfare Vegetius advises (1v, 26) putting the 
fiercest and most keen-scented dogs in towers so that they may 
detect the approach of the foe and reveal it by barking. To me a 
passage in Plutarch’s Aratus (xxiv, 1) seems especially informative 
in regard to the ancient use of dogs in warfare. After capturing 
Corinth the Achaeans under Aratus stationed four hundred men in 
the citadel with fifty dogs and fifty keepers. Since there was a 
keeper for each dog, the individual dogs must have received a great 
deal of special training, just as modern sentry dogs do. Long after 
this event Belisarius, while defending Rome from the Goths, sent 
dogs with the detachments that were to guard the moat by night 
(Procopius v, 25, 17).' 

As the ancients traveled, explored, and fought in places far dis- 
tant from their homelands, they recorded numerous customs and 
beliefs. Much material of this nature is to be found in the geogra- 
phers, and not a little has been preserved by historians. At the 
present time, when scores of remote and strange places are being 
forced upon our attention, we are greedy for information of any 
kind about the areas where fighting is occurring. There very often 
creep into articles about these regions, and even into the war news 
itself, items that recall or parallel the folklore and superstitious 
practices of many races and countries in antiquity. 

In Osa Johnson’s article “Life in the Solomons,” Collier’s cx 
(Sept. 26, 1942), 33, I find the following sentence: ‘When a woman 
or man reaches a certain age and is decrepit, and the chief thinks 
she or he is of no further use, he orders the old one dispatched.” 





The Reader’s Digest xxx (Feb., 1938), 82 f. See also Frederick Simpich, “Your Dog 
Joins Up,” National Geographic Magazine Lxxxtm (1943), 93-113. I have not been able 
to consult a volume by E. H. Richardson called British War Dogs: London (1920). 

14 On the use of dogs in war in antiquity see E. S. Foster, “Dogs in Ancient Warfare,” 
Greece and Rome x (1941), 114-117; G. B. A. Fletcher, “Another Word on Dogs in 
Ancient Warfare,”’ Greece and Rome x1 (1941), 34; Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire 
des antiquités grecques et romaines, s.v. “canis,” Vol. 1, Part 11, 888 f. 
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The reading public of antiquity was always eager for such informa- 
tion. The geographer Strabo says (x1, 11, 3) that the Bactrians 
threw out as prey to dogs those who had become helpless through 
old age or disease. He notes (ibid; see also 8) that the Caspians who 
lived beyond seventy were confined and starved to death. Among 
the Derbices old women were strangled, but men over seventy were 
slaughtered, and their flesh was eaten by the nearest of kin (x1, 11, 
8). Strabo also mentions (x, 5, 6) the famous law ascribed to the 
Ceians, that persons over sixty years of age should drink the fatal 
hemlock. 

Osa Johnson found another widespread custom among the Solo- 

mon islanders. ““When a man kills another he eats his victim, not 
because he is necessarily hungry or lacks meat but because by 
eating the other fellow he thinks he acquires his victim’s strength.” 
One can also gain the special abilities or qualities of animals by 
eating them. The following item appeared in a newspaper soon 
after the beginning of the war with Japan: 
It was customary less than a century ago in Japan to keep small fish in the 
family water jar as a means of preventing the water from growing stale... . 
Young sons, drinking from the jar, often tried to swallow one of the fish, 
because they believed it improved their swimming ability. 


Evidently the Derbices who ate the flesh of deceased male mem- 
bers of their nation expected to acquire the virtues of the departed, 
as did the Issedones, who had a similar custom but who observed 
it with an elaborate ceremony (Herodotus tv, 26). It is noteworthy 
that these tribes refrained from eating women, for they did not 
wish to assimilate female characteristics. The Fijians would not 
eat any of their animals that sneezed, since they considered sneez- 
ing an act of cowardice. As our source says, ‘“No proper man ever 
ate coward meat.’ 

It may be recalled that the decoction that Medea infused into 
the veins of Aeson contained the liver of a stag and the head of a 
crow (Ovid, Met. vu, 273 f.), both of which animals had a reputa- 
tion for longevity. Those who devoured the heart of mantic ani- 
mals, such as the raven, hawk, and mole, gained the gift of 


1S. M. Lambert, A Yankee Doctor in Paradise: Boston (1941), 128 f. 
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prophecy (Porphyrius, De Abst. 1, 48). There were Arabians who 
acquired the faculty of understanding the speech of birds by eating 
the heart or liver of serpents (Philostratus, Vita Apoll. 1, 20), 


which were supposed to have this gift. 
EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


(To be continued)® 


° Part 1 of this article will appear in an early issue of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 
We hope this first installment may cause our readers to examine the daily news with 
greater interest. Its usability for animated teaching is obvious both in point of state- 
ment and of suggestion. ‘‘I have no great desire,”’ writes the author, “‘to instruct or to 
be didactic. I have enough of that sort of thing in my editorial work. I am writing notes 
simply for the pleasure it gives me.” In behalf of our readers, let me say that we are 
glad—for the pleasure it gives us. Ep. 
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[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the South- 
eastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, €.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


The Classical Association of New England 


At the annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England, held 
at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts, on March 26-27, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1943-44: president, Rev. Joseph R. N. Max- 
well, S.J., Holy Cross College; vice-president, Miss Stella M. Brooks, Spaul- 
ding High School, Barre, Vermont; secretary-treasurer, Professor John W. 
Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan University; additional members of the Executive Com- 
mittee (to serve for two years), Miss Margaret H. Croft, Crosby High School, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, and Professor William C. Greene, Harvard Uni- 
versity; representative on the Council of the American Classical League, Dr. 
George A. Land, Newton High School, Newton, Massachusetts. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting, if conditions permit, at Deerfield 
Academy, Deerfield, Massachusetts, March 17-18, 1944. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Classical Association of New England at its Annual 
Meeting at Holy Cross College, March 27, 1943: 


Whereas we, the members of the Classical Association of New England, 
believe unreservedly that the essential reason for education in a democracy 
is an informed and enlightened understanding of the principles of citizenship 
and of the good life and that these principles are best taught and learned 
through a thorough humanistic education; and 

Whereas we firmly believe that the study of the classical languages, and of 
Latin in particular, is basically important and invaluable, both linguistically 
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and culturally, and also for the better understanding of the aforesaid princi- 
ples, for thousands of students in our secondary schools, in wartime as well 
as in the times of peace that are to come, and for the sound establishment 
and maintenance of that peace; and 

Whereas, for these reasons, we consider the recommendation of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission as expressed in its pamphlet entitled ‘What The 
Schools Should Teach in War Time,”’ to the effect that the study of Latin be 
practically eliminated at this time from the curricula of most of our schools, 
to be unwarranted and unwise and more likely to impair than to enhance the 
quality and the effectiveness of secondary education: therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the President and Executive Committee of this 
Association be empowered to appoint a committee to take positive action to 
counteract the effect of such policies and recommendations; and furthermore, 
that this committee be empowered to join with similar committees of other 
organizations, and, in particular, of the American Classical League, and to 
associate with itself persons of highly esteemed opinion in other walks of life 
who feel a concern for the welfare of liberal education, to the end that all 
measures deemed expedient may be taken to increase the repute of humanistic 
studies and so to uphold the quality of true education in our country. 


Classical Club of Philadelphia 


The Classical Club of Philadelphia, organized in 1895, held its 280th con- 
secutive meeting on March 12, 1943. This was the annual dinner meeting, at 
which Professor J. Duncan Spaeth, the guest of honor, read a scholarly and 
forceful paper on ‘“The Humanities in Peace and in War.’’ The Club meets 
five times a year—November to March. At each meeting one of its members 
reads a paper or gives an illustrated lecture on some aspects of the classics. 
At the November meeting Rev. Chas. M. Cooper, Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia, read a paper on ““The Greek in the Old Testament”’; at 
the December meeting George J. Weimar, Simon Gratz High School, Phila- 
delphia, gave a paper on “Some Random Thoughts on Greek and Roman 
Art”; at the January meeting Professor T. R. S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr 
College, read a paper on “Asia Minor in the Roman Empire’; and at the 
February meeting Professor L. Arnold Post, of Haverford College, delivered 
a lecture on “Homer.” 

The club invites to its membership all men teachers of the classics and all 
others who are interested. 

The officers for next year are: president, Professor Harrison B. Ash, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; vice-president, Dr. Oscar R. Sandstrom, of the 
Central High School, Philadelphia; and secretary-treasurer, E. S. Gerhard, 
formerly of the Northeast High School, Philadelphia. 

The next meeting will be held on the first Friday in November, at which 
time George J. Weimar, of the Simon Gratz High School, will deliver an il- 
lustrated lecture on “The Art Origins of Christian Visualization.” 
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Wendell L. Willkie 


In view of Mr. Wendell L. Willkie’s admirably clear statement of the issues 
of liberalism in his address at Duke University on January 14, 1943, the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, Dr. Norman J. DeWitt, wrote to him and invited him to proceed from 
the general to the particular by expressing his views on the study of Latin and 
Greek. The following reply was promptly received: 


My Dear Mr. DEWrrtT: 

Thank you very much for your letter of March 3rd. I am indeed happy to 
have an opportunity to say something about the classics through the medium 
of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

As a college student, the languages which I studied were Latin and Greek. 
I have always been happy that it was thus. Indeed I know of no studies which 
develop precise and logical thinking as surely as does the pursuit of these two 
languages. I have said many times that if I had to choose between Greek and 
Latin and some of the so-called practical commercial courses for business 
training, I would choose Latin and Greek. This, of course, is entirely beside 
the joys to be found in their cultural values. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


Missouri—The Classical News Letter of Washington University 


The second issue of the Classical News Letter of Washington University, 
edited by Dr. Norman J. DeWitt, was published in April. It contains excellent 
material on “The Armed Services and Liberal Education.” As far as the 
limited edition will permit, a copy of this leaflet will be sent free to all lovers 
of the classics who may address such a request to the editor. 


University of North Carolina 


During the last half of March Dr. E. A. Lowe, the eminent palaeographer of 
Oxford University and the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, paid 
an extended visit to the University of North Carolina on the invitation of the 
Department of Classics and the Division of Humanities. 

One evening Dr. Lowe delivered a lecture on ““Modern Forgers of Ancient 
Manuscripts” for the University public to an interested and large audience, 
especially large considering the inevitable difficulties of this period of war. 
Another evening a faculty smoker was given in Dr. Lowe’s honor, during 
which there was a good deal of discussion concerning the humanities, and Dr. 
Lowe answered many questions on palaeography, the classics, the humanities. 

But perhaps the most important contribution Dr. Lowe made was in his 
conducting of a volunteer class in Latin palaeography for some eight sessions 
of an hour and a half to two hours each. The subject is not the most elementary 
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in the curriculum! But Dr. Lowe held the interest of a group of about twenty 
persons for the period—the group consisting of several professors in the 
humanities, some graduate students of Latin, some undergraduates in history, 
Latin, and Greek, and one high-school student. The work provided stimulus 
and a review for those who had formerly studied palaeography, and a fine 
introduction to the subject for those who had not. The method of approach 
was principally by lecture, and explanatory talks followed by individual and 
group reading of selected facsimiles of the various book-hands. 
G. A. HARRER 


Latins Teachers of North Carolina 


As a part of the annual convention of the North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, held at Raleigh, the Latin teachers of this state met on April 2 at 
3:45 p.m. The president, Miss Virginia O’Shaughnessy, of Swannanoa, pre- 
sided during a brief discussion of the present position of Latin in the state. 
Miss O’Shaughnessy reported that in Buncombe County the number of 
schools offering Latin had increased. 

The suggestion that all language teachers of the North Carolina Education 
Association form a combined language group during the present period of 
emergency was considered. This would mean that the various language 
groups would meet as one unit rather than in separate subject groups. The 
plan was not acted upon. 

Several years ago a movement to interest the general public in Latin and 
its importance was initiated by the Latin teachers. This has been allowed to 
become dormant. A desire that it be renewed was expressed by the meeting. 

A paper was presented by B. W. Davis, Dean of Meredith College. Dr. 
Davis discussed the problems and failings of modern education, and advocated 
that the schools turn back to the liberal arts and recognize the place of the 
classics. St. John’s College was cited as an example of this trend. 

A nominating committee presented as officers for 1943-44 the following: 
President, Virginia B. Simkins, Chapel Hill High School; secretary, Mary 
P. Wyche, Hamlet High School. 


Texas—Greek in Dallas 


In the current issue of Present Status News (Austin, Texas, March, 1943, 
p. 8 f.) are two interesting paragraphs in which we are told: 

Principal E. B. Comstock of North Dallas High School was reviewing his Greek this 
fall and wanted company. That was the origin of the Greek class idea. Mrs. Clopton, 
the Latin teacher, suggested to her advanced Latin students that they join, and most 
of them volunteered for the work. The class now consists of twelve pupils, three 
teachers, one minister, and the instructor, Mr. Comstock. The group meets once a week, 
before school on Tuesdays. Although no credit is offered for the course and although 
the students must buy their own books, all members are enthusiastic, and several plan 
to take advanced work in Greek in college. 
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There must have been some kind of infection, for—we quote again: 

Miss Lourania Miller, of Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, writes about a group 
of fifteen who come from 8 to 9 on Friday mornings to learn a little about Greek. The 
first morning she proposed it eleven met her at eight o’clock. Before the week had gone, 
four more (one from a French class and two from Spanish classes and a 4 A from the 
Latin 2 class) asked to come. So now there are fifteen, and it really is fun! They are 
using a straight text book! 


Wisconsin—Madison 


At the University of Wisconsin certain changes have been made in the re- 
quirements for the courses in Humanities in an effort to make them more 
valuable in meeting present needs through emphasis on foreign languages and 
the integrated study of a foreign culture with a final comprehensive examina- 
tion. Integration is secured by means of the study of a great regional culture, 
classical or European, in its various interrelated aspects: language, literature, 
geography, history, social institutions, art, and philosophy, on the theory 
that such study is effective preparation for living in contemporary society. 
Provision is made for closer relations between students and their teachers, 
and the student may, if he wishes, specialize in a given period. Inquiries 
regarding these courses may be addressed to Professor Walter R. Agard, 
Bascom Hall, Madison, Wis. 
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